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some of them offered, for the consideration of a few horses and a little 
cane-sugar brandy, to organize one in honor of the author and for the suc- 
cess of his voyage in the south (p. 103). When the count arrived at the 
camping place of Saihue'que', near the headwaters of the Chubut, that chief 
received him with songs by the women of the tribe, an ancient custom ; 
and the fact that he ate a morsel of the caroutiar, or national dish of sheep- 
entrails, made him at once a favorite (p. 124). The description of the 
kamarouko, celebrated in his honor (pp. 131-147) is both interesting and 
entertaining. The kamarouko is a combination of prayer, butchery, and 
dance, some of the most outri features of which have been suppressed by 
the Argentine government. According to the old Indian rite the conduc- 
tors of the ceremony had to be virgins (rarer to-day than of old, perhaps). 
The end of the festival to-day is sexual orgie, to whose brutality alcohol has 
largely conduced. Formerly (the government has now forbidden the prac- 
tice) one of the acts in the kamarouko consisted in " taking the still palpi- 
tating heart from the breast of the mare [a sacrifice for the occasion], scat- 
tering blood three times toward Geunetchen, the divinity invoked [perhaps 
the sun originally], and, after putting the heart back in its place, throwing 
the entire animal into the water or the fire "(p. 140). In the kamarouko, 
the rati, koultroun, or wasa, the national musical instrument of the Arau- 
canians, a primitive drum, the pifilka, a whistle made from the quill of the 
condor, and the troutouka, a huge reed flute, appear. Near the camp of 
Saihue'que' were noticed some red and white hieroglyphs on the rocks, whose 
signification the Indians could not (or would not) reveal, — of these photo- 
graphs were taken. Similar inscriptions were noted near camping places 
on the Rio Negro (p. 127). Among the Tehuelches, a noteworthy event or 
institution is the wouelleyai or great guanaco hunt, during which " the 
Indians are no longer men, but tigers killing for the pleasure of killing " 
(p. 166). The kupuloui, or bamboo cradle for attaching behind the saddle 
on horseback, in which the infant often spends months of its life, is sui 
generis (p. 169). The Tehuelche festivities in honor of the count were as 
curious as the Araucanian. The game of loncotoum is played by two 
Indians who seize hold of each other's long hair and keep pulling until one, 
overcome by the pain of the struggle, lets go (p. 180). While the author 
was at the camping place of Choiquenilahue', the Indians celebrated the 
attainment of puberty by an Indian girl, — this ceremonial, called huecoun- 
rouca, being the great secular festivity of the Patagonians (pp. 218-230). 
The effects of alcohol in brutalizing the Indian are even more visible here. 
This volume, as will be seen, contains much more than the ordinary travel- 
book of its kind. 

A. F. C. 

Stringtown on the Pike : A Tale of Northernmost Kentucky. By 
John Uri Lloyd. Author of " Etidorhpa," etc. With illustrations. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 1901. Pp. vii, 414. 
In this story Mr. Lloyd, a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, 

has conscientiously undertaken to describe the social conditions, manner of 
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feeling, and dialect existing forty years ago in Northern Kentucky, a sec- 
tion scarcely known in literature, but with which he has from birth been 
familiar. It is the folk-lore abounding in the fiction which it falls within 
our province to consider. The tale opens with the imagined appearance 
of ghostly figures popularly supposed to haunt a hollow in which an Indian 
maiden had been tomahawked, and where her spirit is believed to present 
itself at sunset, and cast a shadow made by the body and outstretched 
arms. An old negro is introduced as learned in prophetic art, and under- 
taking to predict every event by the aid of " signs." As methods of his 
divination are given the reading of marks or " tracks " in ashes, on which 
are also laid straws representing named persons, and yielding indications 
from combustion ; we are told that forthcoming events are read in the 
water of a spring (p. 187). Among omens are mentioned the following: to 
have a chicken or other animal die in the hand is a very fatal sign ; the 
transplanter of a cedar-tree will die whenever the lower limbs grow to the 
length of his coffin ; to marry on the last day of the year is dangerous. 
Negro dances are introduced, but without melodies; also tales, relating 
the contest of the turkey and duck as to which shall first see the rising 
sun, and why the honey-bee sucks red clover. In Kentucky survived a 
curious legal procedure, in virtue of which a prisoner under sentence of 
felony could claim the " Right of clergy," and escape with burning in the 
hand; this plea was abolished by the' legislature in 1847. The narrative 
supplies a piece of barbarous chivalry ; the feud of two families is ended 
by the last survivors of each shooting each other in the court-room, after 
the representative of one has vainly endeavored to obtain the release of 
his enemy, a youth under sentence of death; whose place he even offers to 
take, on the ground that it would be dishonorable to have his hereditary 
foe killed except by his own hand. 

Mr. Lloyd has separately printed a brief glossary intended to show his 
method of dealing with this feature of his book, on which he has bestowed 
much pains. As regards the Southern gentleman, he makes no change 
save in the letter r; the patois of the negro added idiomatic contractions 
and corruptions to linguistic change ; Mr. Lloyd seems to think that rules 
are not absolute. Thus the final / and d after a consonant are dropped, 
as temp' for tempt, win' for wind ; but also chist for chest, and ain't, won't, 
couldn't, but on the other hand doan' for don't. The difficult questions 
regarding negro dialect can only be decided after long investigation by 
professional philologists. The attention devoted to this part of the subject 
affords a gratifying evidence of increasing interest in the field, and local 
studies of this sort will be welcome. Concerning the more important part 
of the author's task, the exhibition of provincial character, we cannot here 
treat. The isolated and narrow but tragic lives of the people with whom 
this tale deals offer a field to the novelist, and appear in Mr. Lloyd's 
description. 

W. W. Newell. 



